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The information for this Directory, showing the 
magazine market, has been gathered directly from 
the periodicals, and is strictly up to date. The Di- 
rectory will be continucd in Taz Whiter, and 
changes and additions will be. made monthly as re- 
quired. Subscribers for the magazine will thus get 
this valuable information free of cost. The infor 
mation as to manuscript requirements is furnished 
directly by the editors of the different publications. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 


( Continued from the December Warirtex. ) 
Successful Farming (M), 1714 Locust st., Des 
Moines, Iowa. asc. a year. p Tm Secor, editor. 
~~ School Times ( W ), 103: Walnut st., Phila- 
te $r.s0 ; ge. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 


combined with Pacific Monthly ) 
‘@t, San Francisco, $2.40; 20¢. 
editor. 


Su (CW), ra East ith ct, New York. $3.00 
wet Survey Associates, editors and publishers 
System (M), 5 North Wabash ave., Chicago. $2.00 
me. A, W. Shaw, editor, Neil M. Clark, asso- 
ciate editor. 

Ten Story Book (M (under new ownership), 
Harry Garlan B Chicago. $1.00; 10¢, 


Stephen ‘Keeler, editor. 


"eee fiction alone, pectenting 1,000 to 3,900 
word short-story manuscripts, of pronounced sex 
interest. Does not buy photographs, and pays 
five days before publication. 

Texas Farm and Fireside ( W), Room 626, Beatty 

Building, Houston, Texas. Sam H. Dixon, editor. 

Texas Sg Houston, Texas. Harry Van 

Demark, editor, 

Texas Review Bask, University Station, Austin, 

bag am 5s Robert A. Law, =. Mi 

on literary, torical, so- 
iat, teen or subjects; brief informal 
sketches, and Sets length limits at 4,000 
words. Buys no graphs and prints no fic- 
tion. bigs ory no. direct eae for manu- 
scripts ; Or more copies o e magazine 
given to contributors. 

Theater Arts Detroit, Michigan. Shkel- 

don Cheney, 

Theatré Magazine ine (Mi), 6 Es East woth st., New York. 

$3.50 ; g5c. ornblow, editor. 

Uses on timely theatrical and musical 
subjects, accompanied, when possible, by photo- 
grap aye oh no fiction, sometimes buys 
photographs, and pays on publication. 

M), 46: Fourth ave., New York, 
jeld Splint. editor 
special articies, and a little 
a good human document, 
length ligits at from z,on0 
is, rarely buys. Eotoureans — ger 
specially — and prefers 
ber man, vital, ore and — broad, 
something really ‘worth while, with good real 
humor ; also light are. tales, if good work and 
not silly, Wants no horrors,~diseases, or tri- 
angles.» Pays om acceptance. .-_ 
otch | oe 2. Street & Smith, 
$3.60 ; isc. Henry W. 
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INSPIRATION VS. PERSPIRATION. 





Though literary workers are sick of hear- 
ing it, it is true that the most common cause 
of failure is the writer’s refusal, or inability, 
to base his work on business principles. In 
all other professions and trades beginners 
expect to serve an apprenticeship of months 
or years before doing creditable work, and 
understand that competition, economy, work, 
etc, are fundamentals; but the average 
writer is ready to give up in sixty days un- 
less editors welcome him. 

This lamentable attitude is the outgrowth 
of the saying — as false as it is old — that 
“writers are born, not made.” Unquestion- 
ably, some are born; but many more are 
made. And even the born genius requires 
the polish of training. Many writers of 
great gift feel as did Longfellow, who after 


years of training. wished that he might de- 
stroy all his early efforts. Genius alone is 
not enough ; else Guy de Maupassant would 
not have required seven years’ training. His 
work bears many marks of natural gift, but 
above that it shows a mechanical perfection 
that work alone will bring — steady, intel- 
ligent practice. 

Those who write for pleasure are the only 
ones who can afford to depend solely on 
“genius” and wait for the promptings of 
inspiration. As professionals, such workers 
are not generally successful. While the 
“temperamental” dreamer awaits voluntary 
bubbles from Hippocrene the practical fel- 
low who depends primarily on his energy 
improvises a pump. 

It must be conceded that with a specialist 
dull times will come. His only chance is so 
to drill the mind as to minimize the un- 
productive periods. He is like the express- 
man with only one horse ; a sick horse means 
a lost day. Concentration may bring its 
peculiar success, but it has certain inhibitory 
effects. The specialist grows to his work 
and away from other things. When for any 
reason he is unequal to that work he has “a 
sick horse” —a lost day. The result is that 
he works intermittently, and comes to fol- 
low his mood. 

The druggist does not refuse to sell period- 
icals because they net him less profit than 
drugs ; he is in the selling business. Special- 
ization is all right, it suits many writers ex- 
actly ; but it should not be morbidly narrow. 
Every form of writing has its mechanical 
features ; material of some kind, from some 
source, must be secured, and its obtainment 
is an important part of the business. When 
you cannot write, read or “go hunting” 
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don’t loaf, give up to the blues and threaten 
to get a job “heaving coal.” 

Advance every day, if but an inch, toward 
your goal. Cessation means more than loss 
of time ; it means rust, if protracted. Stay 
in the harness and make every day count. 
Trying to be just as faithful to your work- 
hours as you would have to be to a store or 
factory job will mean a great improvement 
— not that it is always advisable to put in 
as many hours consecutively ; but have a 
system and stick to it, reasonably. 

If one has a harmless inspirational fetish 
there is nothing lost in cultivating it ; some 
are even distinctly beneficial. But there is a 
difference in courting the smile of propi- 
tious gods and refusing to work without 
their presence at your elbow. One young 
woman, a la Balzac, must have her cup of 
black coffee on her desk. A correspondent 
tells me that he can do nothing on dark days. 
On a sunny day he is good for five thousand 
words ; when it rains, not for five hundred. 


(In Seattle his earnings would be small. ) 
Certain conditions for work appear to be in- 
dispensable because the victim has made them 


‘a part of his working self by habituation and 


auto-suggestion. 

Most writers are sensitive and emotional, 
and mental oscillation militates against regu- 
lar application. An unexpected rejection, a 
“turn down” for our magnum opus, sinks 
us in the “slough of despond,” and there we 
lie in idle cynicism till the other surprise, a 
check on acceptance, rouses us to hyper- 
activity. Perhaps a week’s work may be 
turned out in the ensuing two days ; again, 
the triumph may be “celebrated” by a day 
off for self-congratulation. 

“A good stub pen and eight hours of 
steady work every day,” was Eugene Field’s 
prescription for ambitious writers, and we 
can hardly make it stronger, unless we quote 
Emerson’s “three rules”: “Write, write, 
write.” L. E. Eubanks. 


SeattLe, Wash. 





PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING. —VIII. 


After all, to be modern, to keep in touch 
with the times and well posted concerning 
science, history, world progress, and inven- 
tion — “in the know,” as our Canadian 
friends say — this is the greatest accomplish- 


ment a proofreader can possess. Some 
people delight in following old-fashioned 
ideas : one writer told me recently I must 


‘ 


italicize “ cretonne” in his book on Draperies, 
and in a musical work an author of the same 
calibre insisted on having the word “ libretto” 
in italic. Similarly, women scribes love to 
put unusual emphasis on about every third 
word — “The delicate and unexcelled fra- 
grance of this combination (sandalwood and 
rose-sachet ) makes it a wonder and delight 
in every boudoir where it is known.” Capi- 
tals, too, are often overworked, wherever 
they are supposed to mark something origi- 
nally from a proper name — “ Boycott him” ; 
“Lynch law”; “wun-Christian,” instead of 
“wunchristian.” Queer mistakes occur in the 


best papers. The Springfield Republican 
ought to have a fairly clean text in its literary 
articles, upon which plenty of time can be 
spent, but we find a “corrector” passing the 
following : — 

Some old philosopher has said there are but two 
things that are eternal, the stars and the moral law. 


Our beloved Shakspere has Prospero say, near the 
end of the play :— 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great Globe itselt, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And .. . leave not a rock behind. 

Now if that corrector had ever read “The 
Tempest,” or had even a slight sense of poeti- 
cal fitness, he would have realized at once 
that “rack” was the word; besides, that 
quotation is almost as old and familiar as 
sunshine. The capital G for globe is in some 
editions — not in others. A curious com- 
bination of misfits came before me the other 
day in a school catalogue, where “ sunday- 
school” was insisted on, though close by 
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were “Saturday” and “Monday” with ap- 
propriate capitals. A little farther on was a 
phrase, “The Duke’s Savannah land.” The 
context showed this to be a flat agricultural 
tract not near Savannah, and it called for 
the reading “savanna land” ; thus habit or 
custom leads us oft astray. 

In a rather pretentious book of Proverbs 
of All Nations published in New York, the 
spelling “ yoeman” occurs in the headline and 
twice upon the page below. A specimen 
proverb reads : “ Poeta nacitur, not fit.” 1 
should say so! — not fit for publication. I 
have seen a famous battle-ground desecrated 
as “Preston pans,” by some one evidently 
used to reading cook-books. A well-known 
medical dictionary published in Philadelphia 
states the following : “ Postapoplectic — Oc- 
curring after an attack of epilepsy,’ and 
then gives below exactly the same definition 
after “ Postepileptic.” Another work has: 
“ Cocainization — The art of putting under 
the influence,” etc. instead of act. In a 
Cleveland book there may be found the sen- 
tence, “The conductor collects tickets, cou- 
pons, mileage script, and passes.” Any per- 
son even pretending to read proof ought to 
know how to distinguish script from scrip : 
the dictionaries show “scrip” as a familiar 
term in railway parlance. The same book 
also states: “Card-sorting is a nearly me- 
chanical feeding of cards to a machine which 
does the sorting.” Now either that feeding 
is mechanical or non-mechanical, and I feel 
sure that “merely” was meant. 

We must be watchful, too, of additions to 
our language — new and strange words 
adopted from time to time because nothing 
else exactly tells the story. The dictionaries 
do not have these words: send the editors 
of any lexicon a list of a few and see how 
grateful they are — they will almost pay 
cash or send you a copy of their publication 
in return. “ Capiat,” in medicine — a prober 
to take from a cavity some foreign sub- 
stance ; “kolinsky,” a kind of summer fur ; 
Samson post; divi-divi, panighao, tfol (a 
waxlike, soapy earth from Algeria). There 
are many more such unusual terms, trade, 
technical, and literary. In music, we have 


the “art-song” and the “strophic,” — the 
former a through-composed song, often mod- 
ulating from major to minor, but with spe- 
cial music to the end, as “ The Lost Chord,” 
or “The Rosary”; the strophic is of the 
average type, repeating its melody for each 
stanza. 


If you would be a proofreader the world 
is all before you, where to choose ; if you 
want to find errors, find them; then take 
them to the publisher who is responsible for 
them, and (often) he will gladly give you 
employment. It is a good investment to buy 
a popular book, and read it “for blood” ; if 
you can find enough in it, send a list of cor- 
rections to the firm putting it out. I once 
secured a good position by doing so. Do 
not be daunted by the fact that it is a printed 
and bound book — perhaps a handsome one ; 
you need not mark it, but make notes on a 
sheet of paper, of chapter and page. I once 
mailed a volume by C. N. and A. M. William- 
son which was replete with mistakes — all 
of them quite obvious — to a young man at 
Amherst, who was “possessed” to become a 
proofreader. After a long time he mailed it 
to me in return — he had found two out of 
twenty-five errors, had marked some imper- 
fections in type, etc. (I had previously 
written him that if he found two-thirds or 
three-quarters of the faults I would recom- 
mend him). He is now a salesman in a 
large store, and successful in that. 

But as to the person who can detect ab- 
solute errors, suggest changes for verbal ac- 
curacy, reconstruct sentences into which 
grammatical or rhetorical faults have crept, 
have a keen eye for the ridiculous, the world 
waits for him. He will find distinguished 
consideration everywhere ; monarchs in the 
realm of literature will yield to his wishes, 
and praise his suggestions. There have been 
perhaps ten men of this sort in the past gen- 
eration — will there be any in the next ? 
Not unless the schools return to the old-time 
instruction in English grammar, — parsing, 
analysis, construction, — rhetoric, punctua- 
tion, spelling, and careful study of the best 


authors. Arthur Pemberton. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 


ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


oe 


The great increase in the cost of paper and 
other materials necessary to printing and art 
work has compelled many newspapers and 
periodicals to -suspend. publication, while 
others have -béen forced to raise their sub- 
scription price. The Independent, for in- 


stance, has raised its price from $4 to $5 a 
year ; the Outlook, from $3 to $4; Vogue, 
from $4 to $5 ; McClure’s, from $1 to $1.50 ; 
the Metropolitan, from $1.50 to $2 ; the Gar- 
den Magazine, from $1.50 to $2; Country 
Life, from $4 to $5 ; the Cosmopolitan, from 
$1.50 to $2; Hearst’s Magazine, from $1.50 
to $2; and the Masses, from $1 to $1.50. 
These are only a few of the magazines that 
have already announced an increase in the 
subscription and single-copy price, and many 
others will be obliged to make similar an- 
nouncements. Paper costs more than twice 
what it did before the war, and for some 
publishers it is a question how long they will 
be able to get a supply at any price. Now, in 
addition, comes a proposition to increase the 
rate of postage for newspapers and maga- 
zines, making it, perhaps, five or six times 
what it is at present. This, if the change is 
made, will put another burden on the period- 
ical publishers, many of whom have seen 
their profits vanish, and are having a hard 
time now to make both ends meet. 


The publisher of THE WriTER, whose chief 
desire in conducting the magazine is to make 
it useful to its readers and to put it within 
the reach of as many readers as possible, has 
kept the subscription and single-copy price be- 
low what it ought to be, and he is very re- 
luctant to make a change. At the same time, 
if present conditions continue, he will have 
to increase the price of THE Writer, for the 
same reasons that have influenced the pub- 
lishers of other magazines. Meanwhile, those 
who have found THe Writer helpful and 
are interested in seeing its publication con- 
tinued can do something to help by co-operat- 
ing to increase the circulation of the maga- 
zine, and so add to its income both trom sub- 
scriptions and from advertising. Surely every 
reader of THE WRITER must know at least 
one other person who would find it worth 
while to become a subscriber, and if each 
present subscriber would send in even one 
new subscription besides his own, or would 
send the addresses of persons for solicitation, 
it would be a great help to the publisher. For 
the present subscriptions will be received at 
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the old price, for any length of time, and any 
increase of price that must be made will be 
postponed as long as possible. If the increase 
is made, it will have to be to fifteen cents a 
copy and $1.50 a year — surely not a high 
price for a volume of nearly two hundred 
pages of such helpful matter as THE WRITER 
prints. The publisher hopes that friends of 
THe Writer and all who have been benefited 
by it will stand by the magazine, as for thirty 
years it has stood by those who are engaged 
in literary work. He would like to hear from 
subscribers and news-stand buyers what they 
think about the matter. W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





It is the custom, when a new writer by ac- 
cident appears in a magazine, for the editors 
of other magazines to write to him asking 
for a story, and sometimes a flattering crit- 
icism of the story that has appeared is con- 
tained in the letter. I received a letter lately 
saying : “We should like a story of yours 
for the , and will pay about three 
cents a word. Please send this by the fif- 
teenth at furthest, as we wish to utilize 
your present vogue.” I thought this an odd 
letter, but hurried and sent in a story I had 
just finished. It was as good as my first one 
that was printed — even better, for it was 
published afterward and made a hit. The 
editor who asked for a story, however, re- 
turned it, asking for another. In all (listen- 
ing foolishly to his blarney ) I wasted five 
stories on him. All were returned. I have 
had this happen several times, and never yet 
have had an editor play fair and take the 
story he has asked for. I ask your readers 
why this custom prevails among (not the 
five best) magazines. The only answer I 
can give is that one of the sub-editors is 
directed to write these fake letters as a mat- 
ter of. business to all new writers whose 
names appear on a magazine’s table of con- 
tents. 

It is hard, these days, to get a good story 
accepted anywhere, because, as an editor in- 
formed me, paper is high and the manage- 
ment “has to cut expenses.” Editors are or- 





dered to use up “the old stuff in the safe,” 
or are directed to resort to the practice of 
certain unworthy periodicals — a known 
fact — rewrite a good plot received among 
the “ten thousand manuscripts that come in 
every week” by the “people who think they 
can write.” A rehashed plot laid in a dif- 
ferent scene with different names is not of 
course a plagiarism (!) and it costs only a 
few dollars. Names of noted people also are 
considered better far than “good stuff” by 
unknown writers. The editors are right — 
Harold Bell Wright’s last novel sells better 
than “Mr. Brittling Sees It Through,” — 
such is the sparsely educated taste of read- 
ers. Editors seem to have a horror of 
stories well plotted and well written, if they 
are not suited to the callow mind of a ser- 
vant girl. 

I agree with a late writer ir the New York 
Times, that “literature,” as such, is at a low 
ebb in these States at this time, and the 
trouble is — money — magazines must be 
sold to the many in order to get the money 
— and the many are they who shriek and 
stamp at the “stunts” in the movies, and 
“sich like.” 

One more thing — the average magazine 
lady Reader (the one who first casts an eye 
over your pearls ) is very often poorly edu- 
cated, ill-paid and unfit. Yet she has the 
power to throw out any unknown author she 
pleases. Big names, she’s afraid of. They 
get before the editor. The Smiths and 
Joneses and all the “unknowns” rarely get 
by her scrutiny — they get the printed slip. 
How many mute inglorious Miltons are lay- 
ing up Revenge on the careless lady Reader 
of the magazines — on the other side of Jor- 
dan ! One of Experience. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly fronr the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 





The Sonnet is the name of a diminutive 
magazine soon to be published at 201 East 
Twelfth street, New York. It will be edited 
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by Mahlon Leonard Fisher, of Williamsport, 
Penn. The magazine will be issued bi- 
monthly, and it is probable that but four son- 
nets will be included in each number. No 
prose will be printed. Manuscripts will be 
paid for on acceptance. Authors are advised 
that only distinguished work can be con- 
sidered. 





The editor of the Young Churchman ( Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ) is glad to examine stories and 
articles suited to boys and girls of the Epis- 


copal Church. He principally wants short 
stories of from 1,900 to 2,500 words, and 
“live” articles, which he says he almost 
never gets. 


The Yale Review 


wants 


( New Haven, Conn. ) 
treating of public 
literature, science, and the arts. 
zine also publishes poetry. 


articles affairs, 


The maga- 





The World Outlook (New York) is in- 
terested in bright, vigorous, and informative 
articles, fiction, and poetry on the life and 
progress of people all over the world, par- 
ticularly in the countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 
market 


The magazine is not in the 
for material on the United States, 
Europe, or the war, and it is merely a waste 
of time and postage to send 
scripts to it. 


such manu- 


The World’s Work ( New York ) is fully 


supplied with manuscripts at present. 





The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ), which, by the way, has adopted a new 
plan of printing a complete novel in two 
parts, instead of a long drawn-out serial, has 
no especial needs just now, but is never over- 
stocked with the kind of things it uses — 
chiefly fiction (love stories preferred ) and 
material for the general departments of the 
magazine, with a few general articles. 





The Wireless Age (New York) would 
like some articles descriptive of land wire- 
less stations, with local color, and dramatic 
and humorous incidents played up strong. 
Also some authentic anecdotes or experiences 


of professional wireless men, as well as ama- 


teurs, and a limited amount of optimistic fic- 
tion with a wireless theme. 





The Banking World (Chicago) has 
changed its title to the Investment Weekly. 





What to Do (Elgin, Ill.) published for 
junior boys and girls by the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, needs some short, 
snappy articles about boys and girls, and 
about things of special interest to boys and 
girls from nine to twelve years of age. 





The Woman's Magazine ( New York), is 
in especial need of short stories, clean and 
with plenty of action; it also needs some 
practical home-making articles. 





A reader of THE WRriTER in Milwaukee 
writes : “Can you give me any information 
about the Web, a publication supposed to he 
issued weekly in New York? If it really 
exists, could you advise me how to proceed 
in order to reach the ear of the editor ? 
Don’t tell me to write him a letter ; it’s no 
use. He doesn’t answer letters. At least, 
he does n’t answer mine — and he even keeps 
my return postage. About the middle of 
September I sent him, properly addressed, 
with full return postage, a number of my 
humorous poems. After waiting a little 
more than a month, during which he main- 
tained a dignified silence, I wrote him a 
courteous request for the return of two of 
the manuscripts, which I had in the mean 
time sold to another publisher. I received 
no reply, and the manuscripts were not re- 
turned. Some ten days later I wrote the 
editor in a grieved tone of voice, calling his 
attention to his neglect of courtesy, and re- 
questing that he return all the manuscripts 
at once. That was a long time ago, and Il 
have yet no evidence that the editor is alive 
or that such a publication as the Web really 
exists.” 

In the October WRITER information about 
the Web published in “The Writer’s Direc- 
tory of Periodicals” included the statement, 
“Does not want any manuscripts submitted’ 
at present.” Still, an editor is remiss in not 
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returning manuscripts when requested to do 
so, if return postage was enclosed. 





John Kendrick Bangs does not want con- 
tributions for his little magazine, the Rambler 
(Boston ), now three months old, feeling 
quite competent to write it all himself. 


The National Review (New York) has 
suspended publication. 


The American Humane Education Society 
offers three prizes, one of fifty dollars, one 
of thirty, and one of twenty, to the Boy 
Scouts of the country for the three best es- 
says on the subject, “Our Animals — Their 
Sufferings — What We Owe Them — How 
We May Help Them.” All essays in com- 
petition for the prizes should be mailed so 
as to reach the Society’s offices, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, Mass., by May 1, 1917. 
Helpful and suggestive literature will be sent, 
upon application, to those desiring to com- 
pete. 





The Southern Society of New York has 
established as a permanent institution an an- 
nual prize of five hundred dollars for. the 
best literary production by a Southerner. 
The details of the competition are now un- 
der consideration by a committee composed 
of Dr. John A. Wyeth, William A. Barber, 
and Walter L. McCorkle. Professor C. A. 
Smith of the University of Virginia is to Le 
one of the three judges. 





Poetry (Chicago) offers prizes of two 
hundred dollars and one hundred dollars for 
the best poem, or group of poems, published 
in Poetry from October, 1916, to September, 
1917. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


John Winthrop Hammond, whose novel- 
ette, “ The Smile-up Brigade,” was published 
in the Top-Notch Magazine for December 15, 
is a newspaper worker on the Evening Ga- 
zette of Worcester, Mass. He is twenty- 
nine years old, and is a native of Lynn, Mass. 
He has been writing fiction only a com- 
paratively short time, and is associated with 
George Brinton Beal, dramatic critic on the 


‘ 


Gazette, in an establishment which they have 
named the “Literary Laboratory,” — called 
“Lit Lab” for short, — where they do 
their literary work when not engaged 
in journalistic activities. Mr. Hammond, 
who has been a newspaper reporter since he 
was sixteen, has also written within the last 
year two fairy tales, “ Beauty and the Prin- 
cess,” and “Violetta’s Red Hair,’ which 
were printed in the David C. Cook publica- 
tions. 





Christopher Morley, whose poem, “ Ped- 
ometer,” came out in the December Century, 
has been connected with the editorial staff of 
Doubleday, Page, & Company, since 1913. 
After graduating from Haverford College 
in 1910, he went to Oxford, England, for 
three years as Rhodes Scholar from Mary- 
land. Mr. Morley has had verses published 
in Life, and is the author of a little book of 
verses, entitled “The Eighth Sin,” which 
was published in England in 1912. He has 
written another book of poems, “ Secret 
Laughter,” which has not yet been published, 
and also a_ short novel, “Parnassus oa 
Wheels,” which Doubleday, Page, & Com- 
pany are to bring out in the spring. 





Stanley Shaw, who wrote the story, “ The 
Carpet of Kamrah,” in the December number 
of Short Stories, and the complete 
novel, “Peg O’Larra and the Seven Foot- 
ers,” printed in Short Stories for October, 
is a Bostonian. For three years he was 
editor of the book section of the Dry Goods 
Economist, a department store trade weekly, 
and he has done newspaper work and con- 
ducted his own business as an advertising 
counsellor in New York for several years. 
His present home is in Massachusetts. Mz>-. 
Shaw began writing fiction in 1912, sold his 
first story, a novelette, and then for a while 
had many rejections. He has now, however, 
more than a score of novelettes, novels, and 
short stories published in popular magazines 
to his credit. His first long novel, “A Siren 
of the Snows,” was published in 1915 by 
Little, Brown, & Company. 

“If I have any message worth while to 
give my brother writers,” says Mr. Shaw, 
“it is this: Don’t put too much faith in 
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what any editor says about your stories. His 
is merely an individual opinion, and worth 
no more than that. The next editor may 
eye your effort from a wholly different point 
of view and take your story. Some time ago 
I sold a story that had been rejected by 
twenty-four magazines, and it was finally 
bought for a higher figure than most of the 
editors who rejected it would have been 
willing to pay. I have also had the unique 
experience of having four different maga- 
zines offer to buy the same story. The first 
deal fell through because I could not turn 
the hero loose in a series ; the second, be- 


- 


cause the price seemed inadequate ; and the. 


third, for the reason that the editor died, his 
successor did not care for the yarn and 
wished me to buy it back, which I did and 
sold the story for more money to another 
magazine. This same story also brought 
forth critical rejections from four editors, 
each written from an entirely different angle. 
One thought the story lacked incident 
(there were two attempts at robbery, one 
attempt at murder, and an attempt to coun- 
terfeit money in it ); another deemed it ‘too 
magaziney, whatever that is ; another wrote 
that he was still in doubt as to whether the 
supposed criminal was really guilty or not ; 
and the fourth, a woman, declared it was 
too obviously clear from the first that the 
same man was guilty — and there you are; 
all of which seems to urge that the matter 
of acceptance is largely luck in finding the 
right editor. Yet, with all its discourage- 
ments, the gamble alone is most fascinating. 
Each morning’s mail holds all the lure of 
the little ball that whirls about the nunibered 
circle at the spin of the croupier’s fingers. 
Will there be a check for a thousand dol- 
lars ? Only fifty! Never mind, then, per- 
haps tomorrow, and, if not then, think of all 
that long string of waiting tomorrows 
stretching into the far distance, each offering 
its ever fresh sensation of delicious 
pectation and uncertainty.” 


> 


ex- 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


King. — “ You asked me what books have 
most influenced me,” said Basil King, author 


? 


~~. 
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of “The Inner Shrine,” “and I have been 
cudgeling my brains to see if any have ever 
influenced me. Truth compels me to answer 
that I cannot think of any secular books that 
have influenced me at all. After a tolerably 
wide reading in Greek, Latin, English, French, 
German, Russian, and Italian literature — 
nothing remarkable or profound or beyond 
the reading of any more or less educated man 
— I cannot think of any writer or any book 
that has done more than to give me a thought 
here and a fact there, to be put through the 
mill of my own mind, such as it is.” 

“Tell me, Mr. King,” I said, “how did you 
break into print ?” 

“T never broke in — I fell in. It was al- 
most an accident. Vague thoughts of writing 
had been in my mind since childhood. 
Several books were written in imagination 
and one at least in fact. Print, however, had 
the same relation to that work as immortality 
to the conditions in which we are living now. 
It was something beyond the flood, beyond 
some vast barrier which I had no practical 
thought of passing. In the end I got over the 
obstacle almost without knowing it. 

“In the Summer of 1900 I had been read- 
ing in a train Mme. Blanc’s ‘La Nouvelle 
France et la Nouvelle Angleterre.’ A refer- 
ence in it suggested a story. On arriving 
home I wrote the story down, giving perhaps 
two or three days to the task. On sending it 
to the Atlantic Monthly I found it accepted 
and published in the February number fol- 
lowing. I cannot say that there was any 
special effort connected with the incident or 
any special elation. Life seems to me to take 
pretty good care of its own development, and 
the time to write appeared to have arrived. 

“My first real book came out in the au- 
tumn of 1901. On reading it a wise lady said 
to me, in speaking of the new work I had 
taken up : ‘The man who starts out in a new 
profession must generally be content to serve 
seven years for Leah and then another seven 
years for Rachel.’ In my own case part of 
this prediction was literally justified. Having 
worked seven years with little or no reward, 
I made my first small success with ‘ The Inner 
Shrine’ That was Leah. I am now on my 
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‘way to Rachel, working patiently, and I think 
faithfully, though whether or not she will 
ever be mine remains to be seen. 

“Accident, too, or something very much 
like it, decided the publication of ‘The Inner 
Shrine’ anonymously. I have always pre- 
ferred to sneak along the shady side of the 
street rather than to walk in the glare of full 
sunshine. In my earlier books I had a 
longing for anonymity without knowing what 
it was. -Some time after the decision had 
been made to bring out ‘The Inner Shrine’ 
serially in Harper’s Magazine, I happened to 
be lunching with Mr. Alden, when the subject 
of past anonymous publications was disctissed. 
I was then on the eve of going abroad for an 
indefinite stay ; I was, moreover, physically 
afflicted in more ways than one. While it 
hardly occurred to me that the book would 
have any more success than those I had 
written previously, the thought of anonymity 
came to me as if it was a kind of shelter. lL 
flew to it there and then, with no other hope 
than that of slipping along unnoticed and un- 
known. 

“The book began to appear and, so I be- 
lieve, stirred some small curiosity in that 
portion of the public which takes an interest 
in such things. Of this I heard nothing till 
later, as I was living quietly in Germany, see- 
ing few American papers, and getting little 
American news. As far as I am personally 
concerned I should greatly prefer to let my 
work speak for itself without the deterrent 
which inevitably comes from the obtrusion of 
a name and a personality. That I am unable 
to do this is due entirely to the enterprising 
journalist, who is willing to hunt down small 
game as well as big. In spite of him, how- 
ever, I managed to bring out three books 
from which I could more or less abstract my- 
self. With the third the cat got nearly out 
of the bag ; with the fourth she jumped al- 
together ; and as the unimportant little secret 
was no longer mine I made no further at- 
tempt to keep it up. I am sorry not to be 
able to do so still, though the whole matter, 
one way or another, is no more than trivial.” 

“Do you write easily? I fancy that you 


do.” 





“Honestly, I don’t know. I write as a 
matter of course because I want to, because 
the ideas come to me. There is no more to it 
than that. I cannot tell whether it is with or 
without effort any more than I could answer 
such questions as to eating and sleeping. 
What does puzzle me sometimes is one’s 
curious detachment from one’s work after it 
is done. One wonders how one came to do 
it ; one asks : ‘Is it really I who wrote that 
book, or was it written ina dream ?’ Pierre 
de Coulevain says somewhere that to the 
writing of a book there are always two — 
there is I, myself, who hold the pen, and there 
is the invisible other who tells me what to 
say. In all such writing as I have done the 
invisible other has really been the worker. 
My own effort seems to have been confined 
to the typewriter or the pen — no great hard- 
ship.” — Deshler Welch, in the New York 
Times. 


Malone. — The St. Francis, a newspaper 
published at Marion, Ark., devoted a great 
deal of space in its issue for May 20 to Wal- 
ter Malone, the Memphis poet and jurist, 
who died a year before, and to whom a memo- 
rial is to be erected. An entire page is 
devoted to a letter from Judge Malone to A. 
Frank Chambers, a reporter on the Memphis 
News-Scimitar, who had asked for some 
facts about the writing of the poem, “ Op- 
portunity.” Judge Malone said : “As to ‘Op- 
portunity,’ I don’t know much of interest to 
tell about it. I wrote it in October, 1904. IT 
wrote it in about half an hour on one day, 
and rewrote it in about twenty minutes the 
next day. So it gave me very little trouble.” 


Mason. — Speaking of her latest book, 
“The Golden Hope,” written in collaboration 
with John S. Hilliard, Mrs. Grace Sartwell 
Mason said : “Mr. Hilliard has collaborated 
with me before, and I recall that our first 
joint work, a story called ‘The Bear’s Claws,’ 
was due to a casual remark I made regarding 
my perplexity as to the setting for part of 
the novel. I told him that I had the idea for 
a story, but was held back by the fact that 
part of it must be laid in a country with 
which I was unfamiliar. He had a special 
knowledge of Persia, which proved to be just 
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the thing needed. So we set to work, and 
the faithfulness of coloring in the Persian 
scenes of that novel, dealing with conflicting 
English and Russian interests, is due to his 
share of our joint labors. 

“The central idea comes first with me in 
the construction of a story. After that the 
characters. They must be completely seen 
and understood. The setting follows. It 
cannot be selected, at any rate, before I have 
the principal characters fully in mind. To 
choose a setting and then envisage the char- 
acters seems to me a mistake, for the people 
are too likely to be puppets in certain se- 
lected surroundings. The idea of taking 
people and putting them through a series of 
experiences, the whole threaded together and 
called a novel, is the thing I dislike most. I 
want my people to have a share in their own 
destinies. I want them to act on their own 
environments, to flower forth, and not to be 
the passive victims of outer circumstances. 
A fine example of what I mean by the char- 
acters of a story budding out and by their 
own action exhibiting themselves as flesh 
and blood creatures is found in May Sin- 
clair’s story, ‘The Combined Maze.’ That 
book seems to me a splendid piece of work.” 
— New York Sun. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 








{In this department will be printed 
the theory and practice of 


articles on 
advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 





PREPARATION OF COPY. 

A knowledge of the printing art is un- 
questionably of great assistance to any one 
who prepares advertising copy ; because 
many write advertisements who do not know 
a lead from a compositor’s stick, printers are 
obliged to devote much time and care to 
work that might as well be done in less time 
and at a less cost. 

In the preparation of copy which contains 
any great amount of 


“straight matter” -— 


that is, solid matter without display lines — 
the writer should decide just how much of 
his space that sort of matter is to occupy, 
and what sort of type he wants used therein, 
and then write just enough matter to fill the 
allotted space. Or, if he does not care to 
restrict himself in either number of words 
or size of type to be used, he should allot 
sufficient space in his advertisement for the 
insertion of all he wants to say in the type 
he wants used. ; 

Let him get a copy of the paper in which 
the advertisement is to appear, and select 
from that the type he prefers. Then let him 
count the number of words in six lines of 
the single-column measure and divide the 
number by six to get the average number of 
words to a line of that particular type. Then 
he can readily determine how many words 
he can get in a given number of lines. 

If the type is 6-point, there will be twelve 
lines to the inch ; if 8-point, nine lines to the 
inch ; if 1o-point, seven lines to the inch, and 
if 12-point, six lines. These are solid meas- 
urements ; that is, of matter without “leads” 
between the lines. The ordinary “lead” is 
two points in thickness ; so that if the mat- 
ter is to be leaded there will be fewer lines 
to the inch. Leaded 6-point matter must 
be counted nine lines to the inch ; leaded 8- 
point, seven ; leaded 10-point, six ; leaded 12- 
point, five. 

Determine how many words will go in am 
inch when set in the type you prefer, then 
count the words in your copy, and figure out 
the space you require. 

In case the copy is for a pamphlet or cir- 
cular, the entire copy should be “cast up” 
before you go to the printer for an estimate. 
“Casting up” means ascertaining the num- 
ber of words in any manuscript, and consists 
of the simple operation of multiplying the 
number of words in an average line of the 
manuscript by the number of lines on a page, 
and that result by the number of pages. 

In getting at the number of words in an 
average line of the manuscript it is well to 
count the words in at least a dozen lines, 
dividing the total by the number of lines 
counted, and allowance should be made for 
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inequalities in the copy. If it is partly type- 
written, partly manuscript, and partly reprint, 
the three different parts should be estimated 
separately. The object is not to determine 
the exact number of words in the manuscript, 
but to estimate from the approximate num- 
ber of words how much space the matter will 
fill. 

Just a word, now, on your copy. You un- 
derstand, of course, that your headline, sub- 
head, and nameplate should appear on the 
dummy ; this serves as a guide to the com- 
positor, and affords a suggestion as to how 
your advertisement will appear when printed. 
It is, however, absolutely essential that every 
word of your copy should appear on the text 
sheets as well, as it is from this that the 
compositor sets his type. 

Advertising copy is the most exact form of 
precise writing. There is not only a story to 
be told, but the telling must attract readers 
who are more than half-inclined to avoid 
stories of that character. 

Again, to be clear, direct, and convincing, 
this story must be told in the argumentative 
form. It is of absolute importance that 
there be terse, clean expression of the main 
ideas of the story, and in no way can they 
be grouped so well as in the form of argu- 
ment. 

The argumentative form is a most prolix 
style of writing. Macaulay’s essays are good 
examples of the argumentative form, and 
therefore, very good advertisements for the 
people and books of which they treat — Dr. 
Johnson, Milton, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and so on; but, where Macaulay 
“turned his trick” in from 15,000 to 25,000 
words, the modern ad-writer must tell his 
story in space bought with an equal area of 
gold and silver pieces. 

In writing an advertisement but little use 
can be made of the tricks that writers usually 
employ for arousing interest and sustaining 
it. An advertisement depends solely upon its 
facts and figures to hold readers and unless 
these can be presented in an attractive form 
the advertisement is a failure. 

Viewed in the light of these limitations, ad- 
writing unquestionably is an art, and as such 


it should be studied and practised. Genius 
has manifested itself in this new art, and is 
a gift to the man that has it, but most men 
must make shift with the homely logic called 
“common sense.” 

There is a fundamental technic to every 


-art, which even aspiring genius must reckon 


with sooner or later. In all forms of writing 
this fundamental technic is the learning of 
the use of one’s tools — words. Words are 
the units. 

An advertisement must contain an_ idea, 
and words are the only tools with which such 
ideas can be moulded into recognizable shape. 
Unless you are a genius, a thesaurus, a dic- 
tionary, and a grammar are _ indispensable, 
if you are a beginner in copy writing. 

Study carefully the work of clever adver- 
tisement writers — study their style, observe 
their mannerisms, take what is good and 
leave what is bad, and so try to help your- 
self toward obtaining the right style of work. 
Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


Soston, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEWS, 





TRAINING FOR THE NEWSPAPER TRADE. By Don C. 
Seitz. 163 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1916. 

As business manager of the New York 
World, with practical experience in almost 
every department of newspaper making, Mr. 
Seitz knows the newspaper business thor- 
oughly, and he has made a very interesting 
book. Answering the question, “ What does 
a newspaper career hold out to young men 
in the way of interest and advantage ?” he 
points out that while the work is educative 
and broadening and attractive, much more 
money can be made in other lines of activity. 
At the same time he says: “The ordinary 
salary of a subordinate editorial writer in a 
Metropolitan office will range from $2,500 to 
$8,000 a year; the chief, from $10,000 to 
$15,000. The managing editor’s pay will 
range from $7,500 to $12,000. Some special 
talent is credited with earning $30,000 a 
year, and one exceptional man of ideas re- 
ceives $100,000 a year under an arrangement 
based upon a percentage of circulation re- 
sults, tantamount to a partnership.” Again, 
speaking of reporters, he says : “Pay in the 
large offices will run from $3,000 to $6,000 
and even occasionally to $10,000 a year for 
men who can discover news and write it ef- 
fectively.”. As the World’s business man- 
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ager, Mr. Seitz ought to be an authority on 
newspaper salaries in New York, but to 
newspaper workers in other cities, judging 
by their own experience, these figures will 
seem extravagant. The boy who has a mind 
for journalism, Mr. Seitz thinks, should 
learn to finger type or feed the press if he 
really wishes to reach the top, and he can do 
this best in a country office. The schools of 
journalism afford some definite chance for 
education and training in advance of ex- 
perience. “The man who is to become 
either an editor or a reporter must learn to 
think quickly and concretely, and write rapidly 
and to the point. No room is given him to 
be ornate, or time for remodeling. Neither 
is there place for ignorance or slovenliness. 
Simplicity and directness are the chief de- 
siderata. . . . He must learn to write ac- 
curately without revision and think ahead of 
his pen... . Franklin read widely and 
thought deeply. These are prerequisites for 
a truly successful journalist, who must pos- 
sess knowledge far beyond that furnished by 
scanning the day’s events.” To get a re- 
porter’s job in a city office, “ About the best 
way is to hang around until the city editor 
is able to ‘see’ you, or until you are con- 
vinced that he can’t. ‘Bring in an item’ is 
the best introduction. A newspaper office is 
a place of chance. Being on the spot is the 
surest way to secure consideration.” In the 
course of his book Mr. Seitz discusses all 
the departments of the city newspaper, tells 
a great many interesting and amusing stories, 
and generally instructs and entertains the 
reader. 

Wuo’s Wao 1N 


America. <A _ biographical diction- 


ary of notable living men and women of the 
United States. Vol. IX, 1016-1917. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marauis 2,000 pp. Cloth, $5.00, 
net. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 10916. 


Useful to all writers and indispensable to 
writers who deal with current events is 
“Who's Who in America,” of which this is 
the ninth biennial edition, thoroughly revised 
and brought down to date. Presenting in its 
3,000 closely-printed pages the biographies of 
nearly 22,000 Americans, men and women, 
who have accomplished some noteworthy 
achievement or become prominent enough in 
any worthy way to be the subject of excep- 
tional or general interest, “Who's Who” is 
evervwhere regarded as the standard bio- 
graphical reference book of this country. 
The editor wastes no space in laudation. He 
prints only facts, condensed to the utmost 
degree, and as the proof of each article is 
submitted to its subject for revision the ac- 
curacy of the facts is ensured, so far as pos- 
sible. Distinction alone gives admission to 
the work. No amount of money could buy 


the insertion of a biography. The book is 
published solely in the interest of those who 
buy it, and does not cater to the vanity of 
any one. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of “Who’s Who,” which is essential in pub- 
lic and private libraries, indispensable in 
newspaper offices, and of great use to all 
literary workers. Its plan and execution are 
ideal, and Albert Nelson Marquis, who pub- 
lished the first edition in 1899, with 8,602 
biographies in 822 pages, and who has edited 
successive editions until now the book gives 
21,922 biographies in 2,900 pages, deserves 
the gratitude of the countless thousands who 
regard “Who’s Who” as invaluable. 


AmericaN Men oF Letters: Their Nature and 

Nurture. By Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D. 169 
pp. Paper, $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 10916. 


Dr. Clarke has made an interesting study 
of the nature and nurture of the thousand 
foremost American men of letters born be- 
fore 1851. The terms he uses are thus de- 
fined by Sir Francis Galton : “ Nature is all 
that a man brings with himself into the 
world ; nurture is every influence from 
without that affects him after his birth.” 
Dr. Clarke tells how he made his list of 
literati and how he gathered the facts about 
them from which he draws his conclusions. 
It appears that of his thousand men of let- 
ters 254 were born before 1800. In the five 
decades following the number born was 122, 
178, 140, 169, 137. The number of American 
literati born increased very rapidly from the 
time of the American Revolution till about 
1820. In the years 1791-1800 there were born 
23 literary people per million of white popu- 
lation. In 1801-1810 the number born was 
20 ; in the next decade, 22 ; in the next, 13 ; 
in the next, 11; and in the decade ending 
1850, only 7. Dr. Clarke makes a socio- 
logical study of these facts and analyzes and 
interprets data showing the influence of birth 
and of environment, his conclusion being 
that nurture is not so predominant over na- 
ture as Professor Lester F. Ward main- 
tains in his “Applied Sociology,” based on 
an inductive study of French men of letters, 
but that Ward’s plea for the extension of 
opportunity to any who are at present 
denied their birthright is quite warranted. 
ReprRFSENTATIVE ENnGiIsH Ptays. From the Middle 

\ges to the end of the Nineteenth Centurv. 

Fdited, with introductions and notes, by John S. 

P. Tatlock and Robert G. Martin. 838 pp. Cloth, 

$2.20, net. New York: The Century Company. 

116. 

In this collection, for the first time, repre- 
sentative English plays from the earliest 
period to our own day are gathered in one 
volume. Now, when the drama of the day 
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is showing a vitality, an originality, and a 
literary excellence unknown for two cen- 
turies and when the drama of the past is 
being studied as never before, such a col- 
lection of celebrated plays in a single at- 
tractive volume of readable form is sure of 
a warm welcome. The range is made from 
the Miracle Plays, “Noah’s Flood” and 
“Abraham and Isaac,” and the Morality, 
“Everyman,” of the Middle Ages through 
the Elizabethan period, the Restoration, and 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Included in the 
more modern plays are Addison’s “ Cato,” 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
Sheridan’s “The School for Scandal,” Shel- 
ley’s “The Cenci,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “The 
Lady of Lyons,” and Browning’s “A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon.” Each of the twenty-five 
complete plays has an introduction giving the 
necessary facts about its authorship, com- 
position, etc., as well as critical and inter- 
pretative matter, especially in reference to 
its time. The book is of value both to the 
student of the drama and to the general 
reader. 

Pencrart. A Plea for the Older Ways. By Wil- 
liam Watson. 104 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. New 
York : John Lane Company. 1916. 

“Pencraft” is a protest against the loose- 
ness and unliterary freedom of much modern 
writing, and a plea for the highest classical 
standards in literary work. Dividing liter- 
ature into three kinds or orders, which he 
calls the cantative, the scriptive, and the 
loquitive — terms which he says himself are 
far from being words of witchery — Mr. 
Watson maintains that there is a distinct 
language of literature, which he argues 
should be written in purity with pride. 

Tue Booxtover ano His Booxs. By_Harry Ly- 
man Koopman, Ph.D., Librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity. 185 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Boston: The 
Boston Book Company. 1917. 

Exquisite taste in binding and typography 
is shown in Dr. Koopman’s book, printed in 
Cambridge at the University Press. The 
text will delight all book lovers, with essays 
on the physical makeup of the ideal book un- 
der such headings as Fitness in Book Design, 
Print as an Interpreter of Meaning, Books 
as a Librarian Would Like Them, The Book 
Beautiful, The Clothing of a Book, Types 
and Eyes, The Perversities of Type, and 
Printing Problems for Science to Solve. 
Those who really love books will find here 
both fascinating and educative reading. 
Kansas Women 1n Literature. By Nettie Garmer 

Barker. pp. Paper, so cents. Kansas City, 

Kansas : rs. Nettie Garmer Barker, 1040 Ann 

Avenue. 1915. 

In this useful brochure Mrs. Barker gives 
information about more than eighty women 


writers who live or have lived in Kansas, in- 

cluding more or less extended sketches of a 

score of them, with fifteen half-tone nor- 

traits. .Every state should have a book of 
this kind, giving information about its 
writers, both men and women. 

Oren Tuat Door! By Robert Sturgis Ingersoll. 
159 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1916. 

In “Open That Door!” Mr. Ingersoll 
writes enthusiastically of the enjoyment, 
knowledge, and inspiration to be gained by 
intelligent reading. The “Door” is that 
which literature opens upon life, and the au- 
thor shows how one’s life may be made bet- 
ter, and broader, and more successful by the 
help of reading. The book is both suggestive 
and inspiring. 

Tue Private Secretary : His Duties anp Oppor- 
TUNITIES. By Edward Jones Kilduff. 326 pp. 
oon, net. New York: The Century Company. 
IgI0, 

With the demand for private secretaries 
to business and professional men continually 
growing, this practical manual meets a gen- 
eral demand. Its object is to tell prospective 
private secretaries just what the duties of 
the private secretary are, how best to per- 
form those duties, and how to fit themselves 
fully for the work. Chapter headings are : 
Learning the Position ; Managing Callers ; 
Handling Correspondence ; Points on Letter 
Writing ; Filing ; Telephoning, Telegraph- 
ing, Cabling ; Sources of Information ; Edit- 
ing, Printing, Proofreading ; Appointments, 
Diaries, Accounts ; Ethics and Amenities ; 
Systematizing the Office. Employers, as well 
as prospective secretaries, may learn a good 
deal from the book. 

Tue Moose Book. Facts and Stories from North- 
ern Forests. By Samuel Merrill. Illustrated with 
reproductions of paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs by Carl Rungius and others. 366 pp. 
Cloth, $3.50, net. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1916. 

Every hunter, every one interested in 
sport, and particularly every one who has 
ever hunted the moose will find keen enjoy- 
ment in reading Mr. Merrill’s book. It is 
based primarily on the experience of a score 
of annual hunting trips — real hunting trips, 
on every one of which the author “ got his 
moose,” by tracking the creature through the 
forest, always prohibiting the carrying of a 
rifle by the guide. To this knowledge of 
practical experience is added the moose-lore 
acquired by listening for years to the camp- 
fire talk of guides and sportsmen, with the 
valuable part of it recorded in careful notes, 
and by the reading of everything written 
about the moose, in various languages, with 
such painstaking and thorough handling of 
quotations and references that “The Moose 
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Book,” besides being a fascinating story in 
itself, serves all the purposes of a bibli- 
ography. The book tells everything about 
the history, the haunts, the habits, and the 
hunting of the moose, and not only sports- 
men but the naturalist and the general reader 
will find it full of interest. 

Form anp Functions oF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
By Thomas Harrison Reed, LL. B. Illustrated. 
549 pp. Cloth, $1.62. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. : 
World Book Company. 1916. 

Professor Reed’s book is the second of 
the series of Government Handbooks of 
which ‘he and Professor David P. Barrows 
are associate editors. Like the first volume 
of the series, “Government and Politics of 
the German Empire,” it is the result of years 
of careful study, and it treats its subject 
with systematic thoroughness. The govern- 
ment of this country, state, local, and Fed- 
eral, is completely explained, and much at- 
tention is paid to discussing the functions of 
government and the actual problems of poli- 
tics and administration. Newspaper writers 
especially ought to have this book. 


Towarp aN Enpurinc Peace. A symposium of 
peace proposals and programs, 1914-1916. Com- 
piled by Randolph S. Bourne. 336 pp. Cloth. 
New York: American Association for Interna- 


1916. 

Suggestions for the settlement of the war 
on terms that will make for lasting peace 
are made and discussed in this volume, 
which is made up of quotations from the 
writings of Norman Angell, Charles W. 
Eliot, Rudolph Eucken, G. Lowes Dickinson, 
Romain Rolland, Jane Addams, Bernhard 
Dernburg, and a score of other thinkers. 
The book is not published for sale. It is in- 
tended primarily for libraries and for the 
shelves of men and women seriously in- 
terested in international affairs, and such 
distribution as is made will be gratuitous. 


tional Conciliation. 


“ Fisuinc For Suckers.” By George Thomas Wat- 
kins. 48 pp. Boards, $1.00. Boston: George 
Thomas Watkins, 20 Fenno street, Roxbury. 1916. 


Scores of schemes of sharpers for getting 
money without working for it are exposed 
in this beautifully printed little book by Mr. 
Watkins, who for a long time has been 
answering seductive advertisements with a 
view to getting at the snares behind them. 
Scheme after scheme is revealed in the most 
amusing way, and the book is as entertaining 
as it is enlightening. A _ bibliography of 
books and magazine articles which discuss 
fraudulent advertising adds to its value. 
HANDBOOK OF THE New York Pustic Lisrary. 80 

pp. Paper, 10 cents. New York: The Public 

ibrary. 1916. 

This Handbook gives the principal facts 
about the New York Public Library as an 


institution, but its chief use will be as a 
guide to the Central Library Building. 
Guipe to Derroir. By Helen E. Keep and M. 
Agnes Burton. 160 pp. Paper, 25 cents. De- 
troit: The Detroit News Company. 1o16. 
This guide to Detroit is well written and 
generously illustrated. The compilers have 
done good work. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





—_—____—_ 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 


reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. } 





LITERATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND LITERATURE OF 
Power. Henry Mills Alden. Editor’s Study, in 
Harper’s Magazine for January. 

Tue New Poetry. John Erskine. 
for January. 

Books For Trrep Eyes. 
Yale Review for January. 

Georce Moore. Duncan Phillips. 
for January. 


Yale Review 
Arthur E. Bostwick. 


Yale Review 


Nature, Nurture, and Novet Writinc. Un- 
popular Review for January-March. 

THe Messace oF ALGeRNON Brackwoop. With 
frontispiece portrait. Robb Lawson. Book News 
Monthly for January. 

Wapsworth Camp. With portrait. Book News 
Monthly for January. 

BertRanD W. Sincrarr. Book News Monthly 


for January. 

Str Witi1am Rosertson Nicott. Mark Mere- 
dith. .Book News Monthly for January. 

MapaMe Dracovumis. A novelist of 
Greece. Book News Monthly for January. 

A Literary Necrotocy ror THE YEAR 10916. 
With portraits of James Whitcomb Riley, Henry 
James, Richard Harding Davis, Jean Webster, and 
Frank Danby. Warwick James Price. Book 
News Monthly for January. 

Tue Enciish Novet 1n THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. — I. Raoul de Beaucrispin. Book News 
Monthly for January. 

PassInG OF THE GREATEST MopERN MASTER OF 
THE Mopern Novet (Henryk Sienkiewicz). Cur- 
rent Opinion for January. 

Jack Lonpon’s One Great CONTRIBUTION TO 
American Literature (“ The Call of the Wild” ). 
Current Opinion for January. 

Tue Reat Jack Lonpon as RevEALED 1n Hawatt. 
Current Opinion for January. 

Tue Curse oF CLEVERNESS AS THE FAULT or Our 
Newest Writers. Current Opinion for January. 

An InpictmMent oF Women’s Macazines Epitep 
sy Men. Current Opinion for January. 

Suaxspere’s Last Sonnets. Henry David Gray. 
Modern Language Notes for January. 

A Mopern Vixrnc: Jacos Rus. With portrait. 
St. Nicholas for January. 


modern 
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Brackmore and “Lorna Doone.” With por- 
‘trait. Hildegarde Hawthorne. St. Nicholas for Jan- 
wary. 

Tue Crassic Literature or Coromsra. Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for January. 

Em1te VeERHAEREN. With portrait. American 
Review of Reviews for January. 

VeRNER VON HEIDENSTAM, THE SweDISH POET 
4 Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1916). 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews for 
January. 

Srenxiewicz, Greatest OF Mopern POLES. 
American Review of Reviews for January. 

Jack Lonpon. The Fra for January. 

Some CuHiLprRen 1n Fiction — A RetRospection. 
Illustrated. Southern Woman’s Magazine for Jan- 
wary. 

Anne Ranxin — Editor of the Southern Woman’s 
Magazine. With portrait. Southern Woman’s 
Magazine for January. 

A Russtan View oF Jack Lonpon. Alexander 
Kuprin. Russian Review for December. 

Wuat QO. Hewnry’s Prison Expertence Dip For 
Him. With portrait. Current Opinion for Decem- 
ber. 

GustaF Frépinc, Swepish Lyric Poet. Charles 
Wharton Stork. North American Review for De- 
«ember. 

A Conjecture or Intenstve Fictiox. W. D. 
Howells. North American Review for December. 

Joun Murr, tHe Larrp oF SKyLanp. With por- 
trait. Mary R. Parkman. St. Nicholas for Decem- 
ber. 

Ame.ia JosepHine Burr. Gertrude Cornwell 
Hopkins. Poetry Review for November. 

Louis V. Lepoux. Nathan Haskell Dole. Poetry 
Review for November. 

James Oprenneim. Edward J. O’Brien. Poetry 
Review for November. 

Writtinc AND Speakinc Correctry. J. Devlin, 
M,. A. American Printer for December 20. 

Firtietah Year oF Harper’s Bazar. American 
Printer for December 20. 

SIENKIEWICZ AND THE New Detvuce. With por- 
trait. Henry Adams Bellows. Bellman for Decem- 
ber 2. 

Str RapinpRANATH TAGORE. With portrait. 
George Norton Northrop. Bellman for December 2. 

Wuen Mars Ptrays Epiror. Newspaper treat- 
ment of the war. Warwick James Price. Bellman 
for December 16. 

PercivaL Lowett anp His Worx. Henry Nor- 
ris Russell. Outlook for December 6. 

Jack Lonpon. With portrait. Outlook for Decem- 
ber 6. 

Tue New Ovttoox. Henry Hoyt Moore ( Man- 
ager Illustration and Printing Departments of the 
Outlook ). Outlook for December 13. 

Potann’s Lost Cnampton ( Henryk Sienkiewicz ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for December 2. 

Jack Lonpox. With portrait. Literary Digest 
for December 9. 


Emtte VERHAEREN. With portrait. Literary Di- 
gest for December 16. 

New Perits ror AutHorsaip. Literary Digest 
for December 16. 

Literary Futures Re-ExaMINeD. Literary Di- 
gest for December 30. 

Garin anp Loss 1n American Drama. With por- 
trait of Walter Prichard Eaton. Literary Digest 
for December 30. 

Tue Snort Srory. Augusta Larned. Christian 
Register for December 14. 

By Auto THrovucs Jack Lonpon’s “ VALLEY oF 
THE Moon.” Illustrated. E. H. Barnum. San 
Francisco News Letter for December 23. 

Tue Trait or Oscar Witpe 1n America. — I, 
Guido Bruno. Bruno’s Weekly for December 30. 

James Wuitcoms Ritey. With portraits. Booth 
Tarkington. Collier’s for December 30. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Dr. Henry van Dyke has resigned as min- 
ister to Holland. He says he desires to have 
freedom in doing literary work. 

Herbert D. Ward was married December 
27 at Springfield, Ill, to Miss Edna Jeffress. 
His first wife was Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The wife of Louis C. Page, the publisher, 
has obtained a divorce, with alimony of $4,400 
a year. To his first wife Mr. Page is now 
paying $1,600 a year alimony. 

Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan of New 
York, who sued the Bobbs-Merrill Company 
for $200,000 damages, claiming that he was 
libelled in a novel, “God’s Man,” published 
by the company and written by George Bron- 
son Howard, who had been fined $100 by the 
magistrate on complaint of Theodora Girard, 
an actress, got a verdict for $35,000 damages. 

The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ) 
is going to publish Richard Harding Davis's 
Memoirs and Letters, edited by his brother, 
Charles Belmont Davis, during 1917. 


The Century Company will shortly publish 
“Representative American Plays,” edited by 
Arthur Hobson Quinn of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the first attempt to include in 
one volume a collection of plays illustrating 
the development of our native drama from 
its beginning to the present day. 

“Dante,” by C. H. Grandgent ( Duffield & 
Co. ), is the first volume of a series to be 
called “ Master Spirits of Literature.” 
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“Appreciations of Poetry,” by Lafcadio 
Hearn ( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), is a collection 
of lectures addressed by Hearn to his Japa- 
nese pupils. 


“ Screencraft, or the Making of a Photo-' 


play,” by Louis Reeves Harrison, is published 
by the Chalmers Publishing Company, New 
York. 

“ American Literature in Spain,” by John 
de Lancey Ferguson (Columbia University 
Press ), is a study of Spanish appreciation 
of Washington Irving, Cooper, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Prescott, Emerson, and 
Whitman. 


“The Spirit of Modern German Liter- 
ature,” by Ludwig Lewisohn, is published by 
B. W. Huebsch. 

“The Rhythm of Prose,” by William Mor- 
rison Patterson of the department of Eng- 
lish and comparative literature in Columbia 
University, announced for early publication 
by the Columbia University Press, will offer 
the author’s conclusions from a series of ex- 
periments ‘conducted on a group of twelve 
subjects in which he used a_ sound-proof 
cabinet and made photographs of the vibra- 
tions of the human voice. The object was to 
determine individual differences in rhythmic 
experience and performance so as to ascer- 
tain facts which would lead to a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of prose rhythm. 

“John Galsworthy,” by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(London : Nisbet & Co. ), is a brief critical 
study of the English author’s work. 

300oks and Reading (New York) is a 
new “review of occasional issue,’ the ob- 
ject of which is apparently, in the main, to 
cull from classic utterances of the past those 
which seem most applicable to present-day 
affairs, political and sociological. It is pub- 
lished by the New Church Press. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice, editor of the 
Bookman ( New York ), has resigned. The 
new editor is G. G. Wyant, who has been 
advertising manager of Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
It is announced that the Bookman will at 
once broaden its policy and branch out in a 
vigorous manner. 


The New Europe, a new weekly published 
in London by Constable & Company, aims 
“to provide a rallying ground for all those 
who see in European reconstruction, on a 
basis of nationality, the rights of minorities, 
and the hard facts of geography and eco- 
nomics, the sole guarantee against an early 
repetition of the horrors of the present war.” 

The Mexican Review (Washington) is 
the organ of the Constitutionalist Party led 
by General Carranza, and is aimed to en- 
lighten opinion in the United States on 
Mexican affairs as seen by the democratic 
elements of the population. 


With its thirteenth number, January- 
March, 1917, the quarterly Unpopular Re- 
(New York) starts its seventh vol- 
It continues its unique policy of pub- 
lishing all its articles anonymously, giving in 
the following issue the names of as many of 
the authors as will “own up.” 


view 
ume. 


The publication of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine ( Cincinnati ), which was suspended for 
a year, to give the editor time to revise “ The 
Reporter's Companion,” has been resumed. 

George Klingle’s new book of sacred verse, 
“When They Shall Lead Us Home,” which 
was to have appeared in December, will be 
out January 20. 

The estate of Miss JeannetteL. Gilder is 
valued at $11,842. 

Sir Hiram. Maxim died in London Novem- 
ber 24, aged seventy-six. 

Tosfi died 


December 3, aged seventy years. 


Sir Francesco Paoli in Rome 

Pierre Paul Leroy-Beaulieu died in Paris 
December 10, aged seventy-three. 

J. W. Comyns Carr died in London De- 
cember 13, aged sixty-seven. 

Professor Hugo Muensterberg died in 
Cambridge, Mass., December 16, aged fifty- 
three. 

Reginald John Smith, editor and publisher 
of the Cornhill Magazine, died in London De- 
cember 28, aged fifty-nine. 

Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie died at Sum- 
mit, N. J., December 31, aged seventy years. 
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SOF AUTHORS. 


By Dr. Hueco Ericusan, 


~ CONTENTS : 
sin Com 
tion. 
Priters of Time and Place. 
‘ Difficulties. 
jon— Favorite Habits of Work. 
Schiller, and Scott. 
tOu. 


XI 
Xi. Taiyo of ae Wen 
XIV. A Humorist’s R 
Not only all who wean all. en read, are interested te 
know how we achieved their "work, tosee them 
sand to be informed ‘about the 
of the masterpieces of the world’ - Hier. 
-goody such information is interes 
nenjoyment of the books: they ‘ove j i 
it is valuable, because it gives them 
available in the literary art, and 
how their own literary work may be 
. Erichses has written both for the 
; attractive and entertaining book 
id it'as imstroctive as the reader will find 
the material fer the book has been 
the authors themselves, and the rest has 
soutces: Not only Américan end 
Writers of France, Germany, and other 
ed in the work. Thereis hardly 
not givesome useful suggestion to 
and those who read it simply tor enter- 
ll of mptatng interest. 
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